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increases and exchanges become more frequent. Commodities that are in everyday use are now freely exchanged between countries which formerly had no commercial intercourse or almost none.
So complicated is the commercial mechanism in the present day, and so numerous are the exchanges, that it is quite ^impossible to say definitely beforehand whether the yearly supply of gold will have the effect either of appreciating or depreciating the Standard of Value. What we do know is that an increase in the quantity of gold available as money exerts an influence in the direction of raising or keeping up prices, and that a diminution has the opposite effect.
It is wholly unreasonable to expect that any possible extension of credit will ever destroy this effect of the quantity of money or render the supply of gold a matter of no importance.
On the contrary, it seems to me quite certain that as civilisation progresses, and the organisation of the system of credit improves, the Quantity Theory of Money will be less and less subject to the qualifications and limitations arising from the fact that other things are not equal.
In former times, when the system of credit was less developed than at present, exchanges were comparatively infrequent. Money passed from hand to hand, often remained for a long time in the hands of one person, and not infrequently